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Commercial Teachers 


should possess a broad 
knowledge and a sound con- 
ception of accounting princi- 


ples and procedure, auditing 
theory and practice, and law in its 
relation to accounting. 


Ability to interpret financial state- 


ments, to devise and install systems 
of accounts, to prepare income tax returns, to 
give sound advice on matters involving a correct 
application of accounting principles, to aid in 
the organization of a business enterprise—such 
ability results from the study of accountancy. 


We offer an intensive training in accountancy to 
teachers of commercial subjects and school officials who 
have a knowledge of the fundamental principles of book- 
keeping and related business subjects. This course of 
study is one of the service schemes of the company, 
hence is offered at cost of material and service. Seven 
hundred teachers are subscribers for this course at the present 
time. This is evidence of unusual merit and of the popularity of the 


plan under which the course is offered to members of the commercial 
teaching profession. 
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Reduced Fares on the Railroads 
for the Annual Meeting of the 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


At this writing seven Passenger Associa- 
tions have authorized reduced fares for the 
annual convention of the N. C. T. F. on the 
certificate plan. Commercial teachers and 
dependent members of their families travel- 
ing to the Chicago convention should buy 
regular full fare tickets to Chicago and get 
certificates from the ticket agent. Do not 
take an ordinary receipt unless the agent is 
not supplied with certificates. 


When these certificates are validated by the 
General Secretary of the convention and by a 
joint agent of the railroads, it will entitle 
the holders to a reduction of one-half of the 
regular fare returning by the same route 
traveled in going to the convention. 


Do not buy an excursion ticket of any 
sort. The railroads are allowing reduced 
fares this year for a smaller number attend- 
ing conventions than they did last year. So 
there is no doubt whatever about our having 
more than enough at the Chicago meeting 
to secure one-half fare rate for the return 
trip. 


Commercial teachers from California, from 
Massachusetts, from Canada, and from 
Georgia have sent their membership dues 
for 1922. Come thou and do likewise. It 
will save time at the convention. 


Why hesitate? Do it now. Convention 
matters are coming thick and fast these days 


but I will stop to make out a membership 
ticket any time. 


Remember this is the Twenty-Fifth An- 
nual Convention (Silver Jubilee) of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
The meeting place is Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill. The date, December 26, 27, 28, 29, 1922. 


JOHN ALFRED WHITE, Gen. Sec’y., 


818 Monroe St., 
Gary, Ind. 


Tentative Program Commercial 
Teachers’ Section 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 27-29, 1922 


TUESDAY MORNING 


The Teaching of Commercial Geog- 
raphy—Prof. G. M. York, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Subject to be announced—Dr. C. L. 
Raper, Dean of the College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The Function of the High School 
Course in Bookkeeping—Prof. J. O. Mc- 
Kinsey, C. P. A., University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Educational Measurements in Com- 
mercial Subjects—Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, 
Specialist in Educational Measurements, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y 


A Suggested Bibliography of Tests 
and Scales in Commercial Subjects— 
Mr. F. A. Wilkes, Specialist in Commercial 
Subjects, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. - 

How Business Uses 
Tests—Miss Josephine R. Glascock, Psy- 


Psychological 


chologist, R. H. 
City. 

Another speaker will be announced 
later. 

Business Meeting. 


Macy & Co., New York 





NEXT MONTH 


Commercial Education in Second- 
ary Schools—Its Place and De- 
velopment—Rufus W. Clement, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


A Problem in Cost Accounting— 
C. C. Hughes, New York City. 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING BY 
THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


by 


A. P. R. DRUCKER 


HOSE who have had experience in 
it teaching bookkeeping know only too 
well the difficulties they have encoun- 
tered in their attempts to explain to the 
students the reasons for the rules of book- 
keeping. Indeed very few teachers ever try 
to assign reasons for these rules; they simply 
insist that the students memorize them and 
then work out the exercises illustrating their 
application. In other words, they teach the 
“‘How”’ but not the ‘‘Why”’ of bookkeeping. 
The result of this insistence upon the mem- 
orizing of unexplained and uncomprehended 
rules is naturally more or 
less confusion in the minds 
of the learners. The 
vagueness of the subject 
finally discourages the 


students who are for the 
most part groping in the 
dark, never sure of their 
ground. 

As an illustration of the 
confusion of the students, 
the following story is told: 


A bookkeeping student 
was asked what he would 
do if he received a tele- 
gram from the freight 
agent notifying him that 
the consignment of goods 
he had shipped to John 
Brown had been de- 
stroyed enroute. He re- 
plied that he would debit 
the telegram in accord- 
ance with the rule to 
“Debit whatever is re- 
ceived.” 
this answer may sound, 
it is nevertheless typical 
of the bewilderment re- 
sulting from the usual 
vague presentation of the subject and of the 
uncertainty the student feels in trying to 
apply the rules of bookkeeping to business 
transactions. 

By defining bookkeeping as an art, the old 
textbooks themselves admitted that the 
rules of the subject are those of an art— 
intuitive only, and, therefore, not referable to 
reason or demonstration. In this way they 
hoped to evade the necessity of giving reasons 
for the rules of Debit and Credit. 

This method of teaching bookkeeping 
however, is not only futile, but it is also far 
from a true appreciation of the rules of the 
subject, for these rules are no more inex- 
plicable than are the rules of arithmetic or 
algebra. Bookkeeping rules, like those of 
mathematics, are based on logic pure and 


versity and of 
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simple. For, as a matter of fact, the ob- 
scurities ordinarily attributed to them are 
apparent rather than real, due to a lack of 
historical knowledge rather than to the fact 
that the underlying reasons cannot really be 
found. 

This apparent obscurity is largely due to 
the peculiarly uneven historical development 
of bookkeeping during the centuries of its 
growth. If we study the history of book- 
keeping carefully we find that while the 
systems, forms and methods progressed 
steadily in accordance with the demands of 
business, the rules were not 
always changed to fit the 
new conditions; instead, 
they were often simply 
extended—stretched out 
as it were, to embrace the 
newest methods and de- 
vices. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was but 
natural that the rules, 
whenever taken out of 
their historical setting and 
applied to new systems 
and practices, should lose 
their original axiomatic 
reasons and appear ob- 
scure and incomprehensi- 
ble. By looking at the 
rules from a_ historical 
standpoint, however, we 
can readily detect not 
only the underlying rea- 
sons but also the logical 
and reasonable method 
according to which they 
were developed and ex- 


of A tended. 
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illustration will 
make this point clear. If 
a student should ask the 
instructor the reason for the rule to ‘‘Debit 
cash when it is received into the business,” the 
instructor would be at a loss for a clear explan- 
ation. If he himself has never studied the sub- 
ject from the historical standpoint, he will be 
unable to assign any reason for this rule. 
Some authorities, in their endeavor to give 
some kind of an explanation for the rules of 
debit and credit, have resorted to rather 
fanciful reasons. They have adopted what 
is known as the ‘‘personification idea;’”’ that 
is, they have personified the impersonal ac- 
counts. We debit ‘personal accounts, they 
reason, when the’ persons receive something 
of value from the business. In the same way 
we may personify Cash and thus debit it 
when Cash receives money because we look 
upon Cash as though it were a person. Such 
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a fantastic and rather farfetched explanation 
goes to show the straits to which the teacher 
is driven in trying to find some sort of reason 
for an apparently obscure rule—Debit cash 
when it is received into the business.” 
Professor W. M. Cole, of Harvard, has 
modified this personification idea somewhat 
by a rather ingenious turn. He tells us that 
debit means assuming responsibility and 
credit releasing responsibility. In personal 
accounts, Professor Cole reasons, we debit a 
person who buys goods of us because he 
becomes responsible to the business for the 
debt, and we credit him when he pays the 
debt because by paying he is released from 
his responsibility. By applying the same 
idea to impersonal accounts, Professor Cole 
assumes that when cash is received into the 
business, cash becomes responsible for the 
amount thus received, and hence is debited 
for the amount. On the other hand, when 
money is paid out of the business, cash is 
credited because cash is released from its 
responsibility for the amount in question, 
While this explanation is very ingenious 
and in many instances most helpful, yet it is 
nothing more than a modification of the old 
personification idea. We hold cash, an im- 


personal object, responsible for money it 
receives by personifying cash. Besides, this 
attempted explanation does not account for 
all the applications of the rules of debit and 
credit. It cannot, for instance, explain these 


rules as applied to profit and loss. Why 
should we credit profit? Where is the re- 
sponsibility released in this case? 

But above all, neither the personification 
idea nor its modification of the responsibility 
idea are true to the historical development of 
bookkeeping. Neither of these two ideas 
was in the mind of the bookkeeper who first 
extended the rules of debit and credit to 
impersonal accounts. In order to arrive at a 
true insight into the mental attitude of the 
originator of the application of the old rules 
for debit and credit to cash in double entry 
bookkeeping, let us for a moment trace the 
historical development of bookkeeping and 
note the actual reasons for the application of 
the rules of debit and credit to impersonal 
accounts as they occurred to the inventor of 
the system. 


The first attempt at scientific bookkeeping 
was the single entry method. At first only 
the Day Book was used. In this book, more- 
over, only personal accounts were recorded, 
and in this connection, of course, the terms 
debit and credit had a clear meaning. The 
word debit came from the Latin word ‘“‘deb- 
ere,” meaning to owe; credit was derived 
from the Latin verb “‘credere,’”’ meaning to 
trust. Hence, these terms when applied to 
personal accounts had a perfectly clear mean- 
ing. The term debit, meaning he owes, was 
applied to a person who purchased the goods 
of the business on account; while the term 
credit meaning he trusts, was applied to a 
person who sold our firm goods on account 


and trusted us for the amount involved. 
Therefore, the rules of Debit and Credit 
were as follows: 

Debit a person for what he receives of 
the business on account, i. e., for what he 
owes; and 

Credit a person for what he gives to 
the business on account, i. e., for what he 
trusts. 

If, for instance, someone bought goods of 
us on account his name was put down in the 
Day Book with the word ‘Debit’ written 
after his name, to indicate that he owed us 
the amount set down in the money column 
opposite. Likewise, if someone sold us goods 
on account his name was set down in the 
Day Book with the word ‘Credit’ written 
after his name, to indicate that we owed 
him the amount specified in the money col- 
umn opposite. 

These rules of debit and credit, however, 
applied only to the buying and selling of 
merchandise on account. The question soon 
arose, how should the cash payments on 
these accounts be entered on the books? If 
John Smith bought goods of us on account, 
we debited him for the amount of the gaods 
sold him. When he later paid his debt how- 
ever, how should we enter his payment on 
the books? In other words, the question 
was: Should cash payments be entered on 
the books at all, and if so, how should they 
be indicated? Ought we to apply the terms 


credit and debit to cash payments; and_if 


so, what ought we to call a credit, and what 
a debit as applied to cash payment? 

Some bookkeepers were of the opinion 
that by merely crossing out the original mer- 
chandise transaction from the Day Book 
when cash was paid the whole matter was 
well disposed of. This scheme, however, 
soon proved to be insufficient and confusing, 
for not only was the bookkeeper in trouble 
in a case where part payments were made, 
but there was always the possibility of his 
accidentally crossing out the wrong name. 
Under these circumstances it would be prac- 
tically hopeless to find out whose name had 
been so crossed out. 


A better system was adopted by the book- 
keepers a little later. They decided to apply 
the terms debit and credit to cash payments 
by simply extending the meaning of these 
terms to include cash. The explanation for 
the extension of their meaning is not hard to 
find. We need bear in mind only that the 
result of the two terms debit and credit to 
the business, if one should weigh them on a 
balance, would come on opposite sides of the 
scales. A debit to a person indicated a giving 
away of something of value from the business 
to him; it signified a subtraction of mer- 
chandise from the business. A credit to a 
person, on the other hand, indicated the 
receiving from him of something of value to 
the business whereby an increase in mer- 
chandise was effected. If, then, a debit re- 
sulted in a decrease of assets to the business 
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and a credit in an increase, why not use the 
term debit to indicate such a decrease and 
the term credit to indicate such an increase 
of the assets of the business. The rules of 
debit and credit were, therefore, extended to 
include every increase or decrease in the 
business assets respectively. 

By thus extending the meaning of the 
term debit to include every item of value 
given to a person on account, and the mean- 
ing of the term credit to include every item 
of value received from a person on account, 
the rules of debit and credit were not changed; 
their application was merely somewhat mod- 
ified. They still read: 

Debit a person for what he receives from 
the business on account; and 

Credit a person for what he gives the 
business on account. 

But now cash, payment was included in 
the items of value which might be received 
or given, and the persons were debited or 
credited according as they received it from or 
gave it to the business. Thus, an added 
meaning was attached to the terms debit 
and credit which originally they did not 
possess. 

Gradually the development of commerce 
made this simple method of bookkeeping, 
which still kept all the records in the one 
book, the Day Book, impracticable. Cus- 


tomers sometimes did not settle their ac- 
counts but once in a long while, and bought 


goods of the business several times in the 
interval. Under such conditions, when the 
number of customers was large the book- 
keeper required a long time to look up all 
the entries made during a certain period for 
each customer. He was also likely to omit 
one or-more entries from a customer’s ac- 
count when he made out the bill and thus 
might cause considerable trouble to the firm. 


For these reasons another book was intro- 
duced into the system of bookkeeping as a 
help and as an index to the items in the Day 
Book. This book was called the Ledger. 
Into this ledger, which was to serve as a 
book of final entry, all business transactions 
with persons or firms doing business with us 
on account were to be assembled in one place 
under the name of the person or firm in- 
volved, so that every person or firm’s 
transactions would be under one account. 
This book, however, introduced a new prin- 
ciple into bookkeeping practice, for it was 
readily seen that every account must have 
both a debit and a credit, an addition and a 
subtraction for every business transaction. 
If a customer bought goods of us for $100 on 
account, we debited him for that sum accord- 
ing to the rules of debit and credit. Later 
when he paid cash on his debt, we credited 
him gor the amount paid. The same was 
truegn the case where our firm bought goods 
on account; we first credited our creditor 
and later when we paid him, we debited him 
for the amount paid. In other words, for 
every business transaction on account there 


must be a credit and a debit, an addition 
and a subtraction which must offset each 
other. Or to put it somewhat differently, 
every account must be balanced finally by 
an opposite or an offsetting entry, in order 
to settle or cancel the original business trans- 
action on account. 

It was this idea that suggested to the 
bookkeeper the plan of introducing into the 
ledger accounts the principle of balances or 
scales. Since the account of every person 
or firm must always be settled or offset later 
so that the account balances, the bookkeeper 
asked himself, why not put down the items 
in such a way on the ledger page that the 
two transactions, the purchase of merchan- 
dise and the cash payment for the same, 
should clearly offset or counterbalance each 
other. Since an account is based on the 
principle of the balance, or pair of scales, 
why not give it the appearance of a balance 
also. When we put a weight on one side of 
a pair of scales we may make the scales bal- 
ance by putting an equal weight on the other 
side. The same is true with an account on 
the ledger; every debit account is offset or 
balanced by a credit for the same amount 
and vice versa. Not only, therfore, did the 
bookkeeper of this period adapt the term 
“‘balance”’ to his accounts, but he also adopt- 
ed the system of arranging the ledger page 
on the principle of a pair of scales by. adopt- 
ing the form of horizontal line on the top of 
the page, which was divided through the 
center by the vertical line with the hanging 
lines at -both extremes—a device closely 
resembling the old form of a pair of scales. 

Under this arrangement there was no 
need to write the words ‘“‘debit” and ‘‘credit”’ 
after the names of the persons in the ledger; 
instead the left and right hand sides were 
named respectively debit and credit sides, 
so that an item was reported as a debit if it 
were entered on one side, or as a credit if it 
were entered on the opposite side. 


Of course, this system of bookkeeping is 
nothing else than what is technically known 
as the single entry method. This method 
keeps accounts with persons and firms only; 
how much our customers owe us and how 
much we owe our creditors. However, the 
owner of a business is just as keenly inter- 
ested to know something about the imper- 
sonal items of his business. He naturally 
wants to know how much merchandise he has 
bought during the fiscal period and how 
much of it he has sold. He would further- 
more like to know how much cash he has 
spent and how much he has received during 
this period. All of these items are of the 
greatest importance to the owner of the 
business. In order to satisfy this demand 
of the manager, the bookkeeper simply added 
impersonal accounts to the ledger by opening 
accounts with these impersonal items on the 
books. However, before he could add these 
items to the ledger accounts, he had to settle 
the question how to enter such impersonal 
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accounts on the ledger page. On which side, 
debit or credit, ought they to be placed? 
And furthermore, ought the terms debit and 
credit be applied to impersonal accounts or 
not? If they ought, which items should be 
considered as debits and which ones as 
credits? 


As the principle of offsetting accounts was 
already familiar to the bookkeeper, it was 
an easy matter for him to apply the same 
idea to an individual transaction and to 
apply it to impersonal items by counter- 
balancing between the account of the per- 
son dealing with us and the impersonal item 
involved in the transaction. He noticed 
that in every business transaction there ex- 
isted a peculiar relation between the person 
dealing and the object dealt with. These 
two factors have, in fact, a contradictory 
effect on the business. To illustrate: when 
we buy merchandise of B. Green for $1000, 
credit Green for this sum because he trusted 
us and added merchandise to our business, 
thereby increasing our assets. Apparently, 
we are richer by $1000 than we were before, 
but are we in fact worth more than before? 
Not only is this present increase offset by the 
necessary future decrease of the cash we 
shall have to pay for the merchandise, but 
even now our business value has remained 
what it was before the transaction with 
Green, in spite of the increase in merchandise. 
If, for instance, we should want to know the 
net worth of the business, we would add all 
our assets and from their total subtract all 
our liabilities, including the debt to Green. 
In other words, the net worth of the business 
has not at all been changed by the $1000 
worth of added goods, since this apparent 
increase is offset by the debit to Green. The 
same offsetting intluence holds true in selling 
goods. Suppose that we sold goods to Fred 
Smith for $500 on account. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we debit Smith’s personal ac- 
count for $500, the amount of the goods he 
bought of us. Apparently, the worth of the 
business is now $500 less than it was before 
the deal with Smith, but in reality it was not 
changed at all by this transaction. If we 
should try to find out the net worth of the 
business, we would count the debt of Smith 
to us as an asset (since he is obliged to pay 
us for this merchandise) and put it up against 
the merchandise which he received of us. 
In other words, the personal debt of Smith’s 
offsets the subtraction of the merchandise 
and so counterbalances it. We, therefore, 
clearly see that the two factors in every bus- 
iness transaction, the personal and the im- 
personal items, offset or counterbalance each 
other. All the bookkeeper, therefore, had to 
do in his entry of impersonal items was to 
indicate this offsetting intluence to the per- 
sonal entry; that is, in every transaction 
when the personal. account was debited, he 
credited the impersonal item, and whenever 
the personal account was credited, he debited 
the impersonal account. 


Thenceforth in every business transaction 
the bookkeeper made two: entries—one a 
debit and the other a credit; one to a per- 
sonal and the other to an impersonal account. 
These two entries thereby offset each other 
just as in the actual transactions. The rules 
of debit and credit were once again extended 
so that they now included impersonal items 
also, and they read as follows: 

For every business transaction on account 
there may be two entries, a debit and-a cor- 
responding credit. If the personal account 
was debited the impersonal account must be 
credited as an offset to the personal debit, 
and vice versa. 

These rules of debit and credit, however, 
did not provide all the necessary information 
for impersonal accounts. The bookkeeper 
was now able to debit and credit merchandise 
bought and sold on account, and he was 
able to debit and credit cash when payment 
was later made on account. But a great 
volume of. business is conducted on a cash 
basis; in other words, merchandise is bought 
and sold for cash. The rules as stated above 
provided only for debiting and crediting 
impersonal items as offsets to personal ac- 
counts. When there was no personal account 
to debit or credit however, as when the 
transaction was on a cash basis, the book- 
keeper was at a loss how to handle the im- 
personal items of merchandise and cash on - 
the books. The solution of this problem was 
effected by substitution; that is, by substi- 
tuting cash for the personal name of our 
would-be creditor, since we paid him for his 
wares; and substituting cash for our would- 
be debtor when wares are sold, since he did 
not owe us anything, having paid cash. 
Cash was therefore substituted for the name 
of the person with whom the transaction took 
place. When we bought goods for cash we 
debited Merchandise and credited Cash, 
since if we had bought it on credit, we would 
have debited Merchandise and credited the 
account of the person who sold us the goods. 
But as Cash now takes the place of the 
personal account, we substitute Cash for the 
name of the person who in the other case 
would have been our creditor. 

The bookkeeper was hence enabled to 
make a double entry, a debit and a credit for 
every business transaction. This a begin- 
ning was made in the double entry system. 
It was only a beginning, however, for only 
real accounts of assets and liabilities could 
be thus recorded. Very soon afterward, 
however, a way was found whereby a double 
entry could be made even for nominal ac- 
counts. In these accounts the old rules for 
debit and credit were applied. Since debit 
implied a subtraction from or a loss to the 
business, and a credit an addition or gain to 
the business, why not apply the term debit 
to an expense account and the term credit 
to an income or gain account. By this 
course of reasoning the bookkeeper now 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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THE KINAESTHETIC METHOD 
OF LEARNING TYPING 


by 
E. G. WIESE AND J. E. COOVER 


Mr. Wiese is in- 
structor of typewrit- 
ing at the Behnke- 
Walker Business Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore. 
He was formerly con- 
nected with the Rem- 
ington Typewriter 
Co. as a demonstrat- 
or and lecturer. He 
is the author of R-N 
The Master Typist, 
and co-author with 
Harold Smith on Sev- 
en Speed Secrets of 
— Typing. meen 

me ES e inaesthetic 
E. G. ‘Wines Method of teaching 
typewriting was originated in the Psychological 
Laboratory of Stanford University, the method 
being worked out together by Dr. J. E. Coover 
of Stanford University and Prof. E. G. Wiese. 
In a Typewriting Contest held at the Portland 
Business Show in September, 1921, two novices 
excelled by 17% and 16%, respectively, and a 
third novice tied the score of the winner of the 
Chicago Typewriting Contest. The Chicago 
record was 68 words per minute net, while the 
three best Portland records were 80, 79 and 68 
words per minute net. These novices had learned 
typewriting within a school year by the Kinaes- 
thetic Method. In two months of 1921—January 
and June—Mr. Wiese’s students won six type- 
writers in the Remington Accuracy Contest. 
Other achievements include the winning of 
the Remington Gold Medals by a girl 15 years 
of age within a period of three months and ten 
days from the date of entering school, and by 
a boy who had no previous knowledge of the 
typewriter and who had received instruction 
covering a period of two months and eight days. 


The boy referred to entered school on July 19. 
On July 31 he passed his first test of 26 words 
net, per minute, with three errors, on a fifteen 
minute test, a total of 23 hours having been 
spent in the typing room. Twenty-two days 
after this, or after fifty-five additional hours, he 
made the net rate of 53 words in a fifteen minute 
test, with three errors. Another additional 
thirty-five hours and he turned in 69 words a 
minute, perfect on an eight minute test. This 
was several days before the date of taking the 
Remington awards test, which gave him five addi- 
tional hours practice and he passed his Reming- 
ton Awards test at 59 words with two errors, 
making a net total of 57 words per minute. This 
student’s schedule permitted him to utilize dur- 
ing this time, 118 hours. This does not mean 
that he was typing every minute of the time, 
because under the ‘‘Kinaesthetic Method’’ a 
good two-thirds of the time is used in_analyz- 
ing of errors. 





INTRODUCTION 

This method for learning the touch method 
of typewriting is based upon the psycho- 
logical principles of learning and automa- 
tizing sensorimotor processes, and is a radical 
departure from all other existing methods. 
Hitherto, methods of instruction in type- 
writing, like methods of instruction in piano 
playing, have been developed by ‘‘practical’’ 
instructors, who have indeed sought to 
utilize pedagogical methods, but who have 
never taken the trouble to inquire into the 


psychological principles involved in the 
learning of their art. Their success has de- 
pended more upon the enthusiasm of the 
instructor than upon their principles. The 
popularity of a method has been largely de- 
termined by the amount of money the pub- 
lisher has judiciously spent in advertising, 
and many methods claimed by their respec- 
tive promoters as the best method exist side 
by side. Now, the art to be learned is so 
definite in its successful and expert per- 
formance that there can be but one best 
method; the method that by reason of its 
pedagogical presentation of exercises utilizing 
at each forward step the essential psycho- 
motor processes, leads most economically, 
most expeditiously, to expert performance. 

Anyone can learn touch  typewriting 
without a manual; but, for want of prin- 
ciples of intelligent practice, he is certain to 
accumulate habits of performance that will 
land him on a mediocre plateau from which 
no amount of drill can raise him—a plateau 
that is expert performance for anyone who 
types his way, who has not acquired GOOD 
FORM. Even if he relies upon one of the 
popular manuals, he may still acquire habits 
of performance that will debar him from the 
higher order of skill; for manuals commonly 
neglect the most essential elements in good 
form—the psychological. Perhaps a couple 
of samples, chosen at random, may make 
this matter clear: 


(1) If he has visualized the keyboard in 
the early stages of practice, he will be ham- 
pered in copy-getting, especially when he 
reaches the stage of rapid writing, because 
his cue to operation is spatial-visual imagery, 
and visual control of the keyboard interferes 
with visual perception of the copy; psycho- 
logically it is not good form. (2) If he 
has drilled, line for line, on sequences of 
letters that may readily be converted into 
sequences of movements, to that extent his 
practice has consisted of movement-routine 
that has nothing whatever to do with writing 
letters, and he has had special drill in 
inattention to his essential business at the 
machine. 

Everyone knows how the successful ath- 
letic trainer insists upon good form, and 
recognizes the advantage the athlete has 
over his rivals in a contest if he does the 
work of the event in the best way, the most 
effective way. The record for the high- 
jump will not be held by the athlete who 
passes over the bar with his body approach- 
ing a vertical position’and with his legs and 
feet doubled directly under his body, for 
the distance between his clearance and his 
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center of gravity is much greater than it 
need be; rather it will be held by an athlete 
whose form of performance reduces this 
distance to a minimum by approaching a 
horizontal position. of the body and extended 
legs. Of course, there are many factors in 
good form for any athletic event, and their 
advantage is readily recognized. But good 
form in a psycho-motor event that depends 
more largely upon psychical processes, is 
not so readily appreciated because it is not 
so readily apprehended; the principal pro- 


cesses take place in the mind of the per-- 


former and are not available for the observa- 
tion of others. -The boy confronted by 
7634985, who-thinks “7 and 6 are 13, 3 
and 13 are 16, 4 and 16 are 20, 8 and 20 are 
28, 9 and 28 are 37, 5 and 37 are 42” cannot 
compete with the boy who thinks ‘13, 16, 
20, 28, 37, 42” or the commercial student 
who phrases “20, 42.” The commercial 
student sees at a glance that (7 3) (6 4) =20, 
and at the second glance he gets 22, which 
he does not tarry to pronounce mentally, 
thus in two glances and the mental naming 
of but two sums reaches the answer almost 
instantaneously—in two ticks of the psychical 
clock—while the first boy consumed 30 ticks, 
and the second boy, 6 ticks. The typist who 
(1) sees the letter, (2) thinks the location 
of the key, (3) strikes the key, is similarly 
at a disadvantage with his competitor who 
(1) sees the letter, (2) energizes the finger 
that makes the letter, because he consumes 
three ticks of the psychic clock instead of 
two, and, as has already been pointed out, 
he is. placing an extra responsibility upon the 
visual organs which should be left free for 
copy-getting. In psycho-motor arts, as in 
athletics, there is a best way, a good form, 
which may be found by analyzing the ex- 
pert performance and by applying the laws 
of psycho-motor processes that are re- 
vealed by modern experimental . psychology. 


The unusual rate in developing facility and 
accuracy in the typing performance by the 
Kinaesthetic Method is dependent upon the 
special characteristics of this method. These 
in turn grew out of researches on the learn- 
ing process in the laboratory of experimental 
psychology. So one may say, briefly, that 
the unusual skill exhibited by these pupils 
resulted from a strictly psychological method 
of training. 

Now, when the pupil looks at a letter and 
makes a finger-movement that types the 
letter, he is engaged in the process of ‘‘re- 
action to a visual stimulus,”—and the 
Reaction-Time experiment has for years been 
a standard device in the psychological 
laboratory for the study of mental processes 
that are introduced, in varying grades of 
complexity, between stimulus and response. 
So the surprising thing is not that pupils of 
typing make unusual progress when trained 
by a psychological method, but rather that 
methods of teaching typing have long ig- 
nored the advantages to be derived from a 
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knowledge of the work in the laboratories 
of experimental psychology. A considerable 
part of the explanation, no doubt, is that 
the work in the laboratory is usually tech- 
nical, as practically all fruitful scientific 
work must be, and not readily understood or 
interpreted by the layman. But if an ap- 
preciable amount of time and labor can be 
saved to thousands of pupils, and if their 
finished performances can be raised to a 
sensibly higher order of skill, bythe appli- 
cation of principles contributed by such 
technical work, it would seem that some- 
body ought to undergo the training, how- 
ever long and arduous, essential to under- 
standing and appropriating the psychological 
knowledge for the typing fraternity. At 
least, the authors felt this obligation, and 
one of them, who began his training in the 
psychological laboratory in 1896, has been 
conducting researches in typing in his 
laboratory since 1915, and in methods of 
perfecting instruction in it since 1916, when 
the Kinaesthetic Method was first used. 
Five years of trial, revision, and testing both 
in and out of the laboratory, have brought 
the instruction to the form followed by these 
pupils whose records have challenged at- 
tention. 


The Kinaesthetic Method is not myster- 
ious; it is simple and direct. It brushes 
away with a ruthless hand some of the 
cherished devices that tradition still pre- 
serves, although not disrespectfully, for they 
have served typists well—as well as such 
devices could. 


It eliminates the keyboard-chart, and it 
seeks to spare the pupil the memory of 
how the letter-arrangement looks. No visual 
imagery of the letters, of their locations, or 
of their spatial relations to each other is 
desired, for the control of the fingers must be 
purely kinaesthetic (kin, movement; aesthe- 
sts, feeling of). The stroke of the finger is 
known by the feel of the stroke, the sensory 
impulses coming from the actuating muscles 
and tendons, the moving joints, the contact 
of the skin with the key, etc. Suppose it 
is dark: The typist knows by this means 
what finger made the stroke, whether it was 
a stroke to a home-position or to a reach- 
position, whether it actuated a key; he can 
review in mental imagery (kinaesthetic and 
tactual, not visual, we insist) that finger- 
stroke, and he can repeat it under pure kin- 
aesthetic guidance. This is the simplest and 
most direct form of the reaction in the 
psycho-motor process involved in typing. 
There are two elements only in the coordina- 
tion: (1) the visual stimulus (the seen 
letter), and (2) the feel of the finger-stroke 
that energizes the finger. The traditional 
form is: (1) visual stimulus, (2) visual im- 
agery of the location of the key, (3) en- 
ergizing the finger,—it is a third longer; 
besides, the visual representation of the letter 
on the keyboard hampers copy-getting by 
dividing the task of the visual organs. (It 
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may not be generally known that visual 
imagery interferes with visual perception.) 
But it is one thing to adopt the principle of 
the two-element coordination for typing, and 
quite another thing to devise the technique 
that will enforce it in the training, and 
preserve it from the earlier stages, when the 
coordination is a mental association, to the 
later stages when it is a psychical colligation 
and the psycho-motor process has become 
automatized. The scope of this article does 
not permit amplification on this technique. 
We can only detail the critical characteristics 
of the method by which these pupils were 
trained. 


Another elimination is the Budget. This 
was made necessary by the adoption of the 
psychological principle that the early stages 
of practice must lead as directly as possible 
to expert performance; no habits that are 
bad for expert performance must be built up 
in the earlier practice through the adoption 
of devices of drill that seem to be best adapted 
for the early practice. A fairly exhaustive 
analysis of expert performance (made in our 
researches in the psychological laboratory) 
revealed what good form for expert perfor- 
mance is, and what elements in the expert 
performance were incompatible with it; some 
of these elements that all the special train- 
ing of the experts had not been able to 
banish completely were readily identified as 
vestiges of habits acquired in learning. 
(Here is where visual imagery of the keyboard 
was found to hamper copy-getting, although 
performance had long since become auto- 
matic.) Accepting this good form in expert 
performance as the goal, the elimination of 
devices of drill in learning that left their 
ghosts to haunt the expert, was not only 
reasonable and psychological, but it promised 
a higher final skill in the expert who could 
thus elude the malevolent spooks. Now, 
good form demands fair, regular, continuous 
process, unmarred by spurts, balks, gropings, 
fluster, flurry, confusion, and vexation. Any- 
thing that destroys the smooth operation of 
the drive, the witil-to-skill, the keen but 
gratifying mental control of the whole per- 
formance, is a first-class enemy to good form, 
—and the paralyzing fear of making an error 
while writing a budget qualifies for that 
position. Fear paralyzes action, Fear of 
making an error induces groping, balks, 
spurts, flurry, errors, consternation; sends 
Good Form away on a long vacation. 
Fear of an error also induces the anxious 
pupil to look at his keyboard, when the 
teacher’s back is turned, for he is fully con- 
vinced he will never get past that budget 
by ‘‘touch” alone. He certainly would flee 
from kinaesthesis to keyboard-charts to get 
the assistance of visual imagery, in his dire 
necessity for an absolutely accurate copy, 
and his doom would be sealed; thereafter 
only ordinary progress for him. 


What is needed is good training that 
results in accurate performance—perfor- 


mance in good form, not the accurate per- 
formance of a pupil who cannot type at all, 
whose performance is not now, and can never 
lead to, good form. 


Consequently, every detail in the early 
training is arranged for its direct contribution 
to the good form of expert performance; and 
before the psycho-motor coordinations be- 
come automatized the attention of the pupil 
is carefully directed upon just those parts of 
his performance that at the time are most in 
need of specific drill. This provision is in- 
corporated in the Daily Practice Routine and 
is presented to each pupil automatically, and 
is made possible by a degree of analysis into 
which the day’s work falls when the required 
records of facility and accuracy are calcu- 
lated: the errors are used to direct this 
special practice. This is economical, besides 
being psychological, for each pupil gets the 
special drill that he himself needs, at the 
time he needs it. His errors are as personal 
as his hand-shake, and they provide a copy 
more necessary for him than any that could 
be written in a book. Thus, every pupil 
takes special drill every day, but from the 
copy his personal need requires, copy that 
may not be duplicated in the room or in 
the year. 

Other eliminations there are, too numerous 
to specify, made necessary by the principle 
of good form, and they may perhaps be 
guessed while this principle is held before 
the mind. Two more may be mentioned, 
just to suggest others: (1) Useless movement 
routine, and (2) useless copy drills. 

(1) Good Form in the expert typist de- 
mands complete concentration of his mind 
on the matter in hand-typing from copy. 
Now, the pupil who types asdefg; Ikjh, etc., 
line by line is not typing, after the first few 
strokes; he lapses into a movement-routine 
that may be good for strengthening muscles, 
but is not even contributory to good form 
in the finger-movement required in typing. 
Besides doing the useless drill, he is taking 
practice in inattention. His mind is active, 
and when relieved by the mechanical routine 
flies off to the girl, the date, the movies. 
Poor form for an expert typist! Every stroke 
our pupils make is a writing stroke. 

(2) It is quite common to compile from 
the various texts on typewriting a list of the 
most frequent words, and to work them skill- 
fully into exercises so as to make sure the 
pupil gets sufficient practice on them. Now, 
we eliminate all such approximations to re- 
quisite drill on words. Our pupils get drill 
on the words in nice proportion to their 
frequency because they drill exclusively on 
English text. Moreover, their practice on 
words in their customary connection with 
other words develops the facility the expert 
uses. 

Besides the analysis of performance pro- 
vided by the daily routine, other analyses 
are made from time to time by the use of 
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WHAT BUSINESS DEMANDS OF OUR SCHOOLS 


by 


GEORGE EWALD* 


I have been asked to speak on the topic 
“What Business Demands of our Schools.” 
I want to temper the harshness of that word 
“demands” just a little bit, because I do not 
believe that business demands anything of 
our schools. Business demands certain 
things of the graduates of our schools and 
expects the schools to implant properly these 
things in the minds of the graduates. When 
you say “demands” you are using a very 
strong word. 

It reminds me of the story of the old 
negro and the balky mule. A negro was 
driving a mule and it balked in the middle 


of the street. The old darky did not hesitate 


an instant, but walked over to the curb, 
picked up a large club, came back, and hit 
the mule on the head. The mule very obe- 
diently walked off. One of the observers 
stopped the darky and said, ‘Uncle, you 
seem to know how to handle that mule.” 
“Boss,” the darky said, “I shore oughter 
know how to handle that mule. I bin drivin’ 
mules for the last twenty years, and I found 
out that the only way to reason with a mule 
is to appeal to his intellect.” 

And so if we say business demands some- 
thing of our schools, it sounds as if we were 
trying to appeal to your intellect in that way. 
Business does not demand anything of the 
schools, but it does expect something of them. 

I have roughly tried to divide what business 
expects of the schools, or the graduates of the 
schools, into four general classes. To my mind 
there are four such divisions. I am going to 
talk a little more fully about these later on, 
but just now I want to run over them quickly. 

First, then, technical proficiency; second, 
a knowledge of the ethics of the office; third, 
a knowledge—some knowledge at least—of 
business management and office methods; 
and fourth, some degree of originality and in- 
genuity. Now just get these four divisions 
in your mind and let us analyze them a little 
more closely. 

Of course, in speaking of the graduates of 
the commercial department, I am speaking 
particularly of the persons whom we get in 
our office—the stenographer, the bookkeeper, 
and the general assistant, or clerical worker. 
I know that many of the commercial depart- 
ments of your schools have graduates in other 
lines than these, but I am going to cover 
just the general office employee. 

It is rather interesting to know which sex 
predominates in the commercial department. 
The suggestion is made by your secretary 
that there are probably more girls than boys. 
I shall use ‘‘she” in speaking of the graduate 
as it is rather difficult to use ‘the or she” 
each time. 


Now let us consider the first division. 
Technical proficiency—of course, that is the 
fundamental thing on which all schools are 
based. In other words, your graduate must 
possess a working technical knowledge of the 
subject studied. If she is a stenographer, she 
must know how to transcribe her dictation, 
and she must know how to write with a fair 
degree of speed and accuracy on the machine. 
If the graduate is a bookkeeper, she must 
know the principles of accounting, etc. In 
other words, the necessity of technical profi- 
ciency is generally understood by everybody. 

I want to call your attention, however, to 
the one habit that new employees coming into 
an office often fall into, and one which is 
dangerously easy to acquire. I do not know 
any better term for it than “‘mechanical pa- 
ralysis.’"’ Anyone who is an employer of 
office help will recognize this description. 
After a stenographer has done a certain 
amount of work, taken a certain amount of 
dictation, she becomes mechanical in her 
work, she gets to the point where she tran- 
scribes her notes mechanically, without using 
any of the reasoning faculty which she pos- 
sesses. The result is that she turns out some 
of the most ridiculous mistakes you can im- 
agine. It is simply because that person is 
getting into the state of mechanical paralysis. 
I believe it is one of the duties of the teacher 
to warn her pupils of that fault and caution 
them not to get into that condition. It is 
hard to keep from. I have had quite a bit 
of experience along that line and it is very 
hard to break that habit. 

Now the second division—general office 
ethics: 

There are certain ethics in every business 
office. You would be surprised, you people 
who teach school, to know how ignorant 
many of your graduates are of the very fun- 
damentals of office ethics—little things that 
you think everyone should know. And these 
things are not hard to teach. They are so 
necessary, and yet so often overlooked en- 
tirely. Asa result, your graduate is ignorant 
of certain things. Because she is uncon- 
scious of the mistakes she makes, she in- 
creases the displeasure of her employer. 

The subject of office ethics is rather gen- 
eral. Each office has its own rules. There 
are certain general rules, however, which 
apply to all offices. I shall not try to discuss 
those rules because they would make a talk 
in themselves. However, I think it would be 
well for the heads of the Commercial Depart- 
ments to set apart some time for the study 
of this subject in making up their curriculum. 

Now the third division—business manage- 
ment and office methods. This is really a 
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study in itself. It is a study which is rapidly 
becoming very important, particularly among 
many of our larger corporations. Asa matter 
of fact, there are several magazines devoted 
almost entirely to that subject, such as ‘‘Sys- 
tem,” “Business” and ‘‘Printer’s Ink.” You 
will find every month in those magazines the 
most valuable suggestions for business meth- 
ods and office management. Now every one 
of those things are of value to the prospective 
employee. I believe that each’ commercial 
department should make a special study of 
these things and try to give to the students 
some idea of the modern methods of office 
management and the important developments 
in that line of work. Under this subject 
there are three subdivisions. The first is 
personal efficiency, the second, job efficiency, 
and the third, office efficiency. 

The first subdivision, personal efficiency, 
is the study of the personal efficiency of the 
individual. In other words, ‘‘How can I do 
my work most efficiently?”’ It sounds simple, 
but when you get into the subject you find that 
there are a great many things you do not 
know. There are many little simple devices 
that may be made use of, many methods of 
systematizing office work which have been 
evolved by some of the brightest minds in 
the country. They should be known and 
studied. 

The second subdivision is job efficiency. 
Just as there is personal efficiency, there is 
an efficiency of the job. Every bit of work 
you are doing has some particular method, 
some labor-saving device which has been 
evolved for its simplification. By studying 
these things you can acquaint the student 
with them, and I think you will find very 
practicable and desirable results. 

The third subdivision—office efficiency— 
really goes into the study of executive man- 
agement. Probably, it is a little too far ad- 
vanced for the average commercial depart- 
ment, but if you can touch on it to some ex- 
tent and give your pupils an idea of the lines 
along which they should work, it should 
prove very helpful. 

Now the fourth and last general division, 
to my mind, is the most important. That is 
the inculcation of ingenuity and originality. 
How true it is that the average employee 
who comes into the office comes in as a mere 
machine. She does the work assigned to her, 
and when that is done she apparently ceases 
to function. Some one has very well said 
that a man is worth a dollar a day from his 
neck down. In other words, physically, we 
are all on an equality as far as earning power 
goes. What determines the value of any 
employee? It is the use of the mind. And 
when you come to realize that, you begin to 
realize how valuable those particular qualities 
are in any employee. What a wonderful 
thing it is in an office to have some employee 
come in some day and say, just like a bolt 
out of the blue sky, ‘‘Why don’t you do so 
and so,” suggesting some new idea. How 
welcome a suggestion proves from any em- 


ployee. You may have some man working 
as a clerk in the office, doing routine work, 
and then suddenly he comes to you with an 
idea. Your opinion of him undergoes an 
immediate and complete change. He becomes 
almost a diamond in the rough. You begin to 
give him opportunities. You place him where 
he may expand. I want to impress that fact 
upon you—the necessity of trying to fix 
firmly in the minds of those who come to you 
the value of ingenuity and originality in any 
work, There is always a need for new ideas, 
new methods, some new way of going about 
things. Perhaps I may illustrate it in this 
way. 

Sometime ago as I started out from my 
Office, one of the young ladies who is employed 
in a lumber office upstairs came out of the 
office at the same time and I walked up the 
street with her. I talked with her about her 
work. She said she was discouraged. She 
had a job where there was no chance. She 
took the same dictation every day. There 
was no opportunity for her to use any inge- 
nuity and originality. She wanted work where 
she could use her brain. I thought I would 
question her a little bit. ‘What is your 
manager particularly anxious to do? Has he 
any problems?” 

“Yes, of course, he is trying to get new 
business. He is very anxious to increase his 
business from last year.” 

I happen to know her manager. I knew 
he was a man of not much originality. I 
said, ‘‘What does he do to get this new busi- 
ness?” 

“‘He goes out every day and calls on people 
that he knows; not much else that I know 
of.” 

“I said, “Does he use any follow-up system? 
Has he a list of prospects, or does he simply 
call on people he knows?” 


“I think he simply calls on people he 
knows.”’ 


“Why don’t you go to him tomorrow and 
make the suggestion that he consult the daily 
paper, or you: do it yourself. Look through 
the list of the fires that occurred the day be- 
fore. Any time there is a fire, lumber is 
needed. Let him go to these people and 
suggest to them that he would be glad to 
undertake the work of reconstruction for 
them. Then look at the building permits. 
When people take out permits, of course they 
are in the market for lumber and construction 
work. Another thing occurs to me, although 
it is rather far-fetched. Watch the marriage 
licenses. Every man and woman who marry 
have the idea of having their own home some 
day. In these names you will always have a 
list of good prospects. Write or call on these 
people.” 

“I am going to try everyone of these sug- 
gestions,” she said. 

A week later I saw her again. I said, ‘Well, 
what happened?” 


* (Concluded on page 24) 
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EDUCATIONAL FILTRATION 


A prominent superintendent in one of our 
large cities some time ago made a remark to 
the effect that the teaching corps in a cer- 
tain city was too stagnart, that it had not 
been renewed sufficiently with new blood. 
This criticism or observation, as you prefer, 
might with equal truth, perhaps, be made of 
more than one city in the United States, and 
suggests an interesting problem. Indeed, it 
may be said to be an important problem, 
both from the standpoint of the teacher 
and the taught. 

This situation is not infrequently due to 
an exclusive policy on the part of the local 
school administration, which goes even 
farther than favoring home talent, ‘other 
things being equal.” It often favors home 
talent when other things are decidedly 
unequal and sometimes well nigh excludes 
outsiders altogether. There are, however, 


other causes, to which consideration will be 
given presently, that deter sufficient migra- 
tion in the teaching profession to purify 
educational waters of those impurities and 
hard substances that are bound to accumu- 
late in static situations. 

That evils do result from maintaining a 


corps of teachers from the material available 
within the geographical boundaries of one 
city or even one state it would not seem 
necessary to substantiate by argument before 
an enlightened people. While a social group 
within our borders would never arrive at 
the social and economic status that the 
Chinese nation did through its policy of 
exclusion, yet the trend would be in the 
same direction. The difference would be one 
of degree. Admittedly, the degree of differ- 
ence would be very great. However, a teach- 
ing corps, just as a nation or a pool of water, 
without an intake of new material and an 
outlet of used. material, will become stag- 
nant, and give forth unsavory odors. 

Some of the impurities that are evident 
in a teaching corps that has long been 
static are prejudice, petty jealousies, narrow- 
mindedness, and selfishness. The-professional 
attitude and viewpoint are lost. These 
qualities seem to grow with a constant ratio 
to longevity in one particular place. The 
relief lies in a greater tluidity of the profession 
throughout the country. 

Other than administrative policies of 
exclusion above referred to are certain fea- 
tures of our educational systems that have 
even a more deterring effect upon the free, 
easy, and safe migration of teachers from 
one part of the country to another. 

First. The difference in salary schedules 
makes some places very desirable from the 
teacher’s point of view and other places to 
be avoided. Not infrequently one may hear, 
among the rank and file, something like this: 
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“If only I could get in (such- 
and-such a place), I’d be fixed for life’— 
and so, perhaps, would that system. Edu- 
cation is considered a public service, yet 
forty-eight different states of the same great 
Republic and many more cities are competing 
with each other on a salary basis, to some 
extent, for the available supply of good teach- 
ers. Since the larger places offer the more 
remunerative rewards, it is an easy matter 
for them to get teachers lodged there, and 
difficult ever to clear out those that have 
gone stale. 

Second. The differences in the require- 
ments for licensing teachers and the lack of 
reciprocity between the states are other 
deterring factors. A teacher may be a college 
graduate, have a permanent certificate, and 
may have taught successfully several years 
in one state, and upon going into another 
state may be treated as a beginner. He or 
she must again write examination papers. 
upon the elementary subjects. There is 
about as much justification for this as there 
would be in requiring a professor, when he 
goes from one university to another, to take 
the entrance examinations. The old plati- 
tudinous answer that “If a teacher is well 
qualified he or she will not object to taking 
examinations, and if not qualified, we do 
not want such a teacher” is merely begging 
the question. The assumption that a teacher 
is not qualified because he wants to be rec- 
ognized as a teacher and not a beginner, after 
having a thorough preparation and successful 
experience, is erroneous. The old platitude 
is an instrument of authority to retlect upon 
the teacher requesting such recognition and 
covers a multitude of sins of the regime in 
operation. 

Third. The financial loss to the teacher 
in changing from one part of the country to 
another is often prohibitive. This occurs in 
two ways, in the salary schedule and that 
form of insurance known as the “pension 
fund.” 

In cities having a salary schedule a new 
teacher may be allowed credit of one year on 
the minimum for every year’s experience 
within the state, and one year’s credit for 
every two years without the state. Thus, 
a year’s experience in New York State is 
worth only half as much as a year’s experi- 
ence in New Jersey. 


Again, if a teacher has paid into the pension 
re for a number of years, then leaves the 
state, a part of the money so paid may be 
retained by the treasurer of the fund, in 
some instances, and practically all of the 
benefits toward retirement are lost. Imagine 
what would happen to commercial insurance 
if a man sacrificed part of his paid up pre- 
miums or ceased to be insured simply by 
moving from one state into another. 
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Fourth. The last factor that will be 
discussed in this connection is the risk 
involved. At present, changing from one 
state to another is almost equal to changing 
one’s career. He must resign and abandon 
one position and cast his lot in a new field. 
He pulls up his stakes and moves, perhaps 
never to return to give that school system 
the benefit of his broader experience and 
larger life, and his place may be filled by 
some one who has grown almost large 
enough to do it justice with the expectation 
that he will develop to the right size in the 
course of a year or two. 

Now the above four features of our edu- 
cational systems have their virtues and ad- 
vantages. Indeed, it would be a mistake to 
discard them entirely. But, are they not 
too rigid to permit of that greater fluidity 
of teaching personnel that is desirable in a 
dynamic society? In the writer’s opinion 
they are. 

A brief outline of a suggested plan to over- 
come the disadvantages of those features is 
herewith submitted without argument: 

Organize a federal bureau at Washington 
that will be somewhat analogous to the 
University of the State of New York. This 
bureau will register both schools and teachers. 
The services of this department would nat- 
urally come within the scope of a Federal 
Department of Education—if we had one— 
or, with appropriate legislation, might be 
performed by existing agencies, properly 
amplified and supplemented. 

The registration of secondary schools 
should be dependent upon their maintaining 
certain standards, and the inducement to 
get them to register, federal aid for voca- 
tional education. 


Teachers, upon the presentation of 
satisfactory credentials of training and 
experience and passing successfully pre- 
scribed examinations, should be given a 
permanent license that will qualify 
them to teach in any secondary school 
in the United States registered with the 
bureau. 

In these schools, a year of teaching ex- 
perience in one state should be recognized 
as equivalent in value to a year in any other 
of the forty-seven states. Educate boards 
of education to grant a year’s leave of ab- 
sence every fourth year for the purpose of 
permitting teachers to teach in some other 
part of the country. In practice this would 
mean that twenty-five per cent. of the 
faculty would have the privilege of leave of 
absence every year. The bureau should 
operate a clearing house on a cost basis to 
facilitate teachers in making changes. Ar- 
rangements should be made whereby 
permanent changes could be effected 
without any sacrifice in salary schedule, 
pension fund or retirement benefits. 

The plan should be advertised extensively 
and the public “‘sold’’ on the idea. Such a 
plan, in operation, would be most effective 


in raising the level of and standardizing 
secondary education. 

The writer realizes that a long time will 
elapse between the publication of this’ article 
and the realization of such an ideal. But 
if it is worth while as a goal toward: which 
to work, and the teaching profession want 
it done, it can and wili be done. 


ARNON W. WELCH, 
Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL BANK 


It has been my privilege to draft and 
install a banking and accounting system in 
our high school this fall, and as all is going 
fine we are ready to declare it a success. 
I feel that some schools about our size 
might like to learn the method. We. have 
in round numbers five hundred students, 
and the system has commanded the interest 
and cooperation of all, naturally because 
no student can receive his credits unless he 
is in good standing at the bank. 

The original purpose of the system was 
twofold: First, to have at all times a check 
on each student’s financial standing, and 
second, to obtain a check on the procedure 
of organization treasurers. If necessity is 
the mother of invention, then the latter is 
our reason. 

We have brought out several other direct 
benefits as we have proceeded. The students 
feel it is their bank. A treasurer was elected 
from the student body, and all business is 
done by the students, supervised by the 
superintendent of accounts. This develops 
the business instinct. The money of each 
organization is pooled and can be put at 
interest in one account because not all is 
needed with which to do business. This 
builds up a sinking fund to be used at the 
discretion of the principal. We find that 
students learn to file receipts. Probably of 
most interest to readers of “The Balance 
Sheet” is that it develops wonderfully the 
popularity of the commercial department. 

Briefly, the working of the system is as 
follows: We use a Cash Book, Vouchers 
Payable Book, Journal and two Ledgers. 
The forms used are Receipts, with no stubs. 
Receipt Reports, to be handed to the book- 
keepers with the money collected; Vouchers, 
Checks, and loose-leaf ledger pages, which 
carry the account of each student his four 
years in school. These are of suitable size 
to use on a typewriter. 

When a treasurer receives money he gives 
a receipt and records it on the receipt report 
which he turns in to the bookkeepers with 
the money. The record is made in the cash 
book in the column of the organization 
corresponding with the name at the head of 
the report. From the report the individual 
students are credited in the loose-leaf ledger. 
This gives a check on the treasurer as well 
as on the student payer, for each student 
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holds the receipt of his payment. The 
voucher, which is paid by check, must be 
signed by the advisor, a member of the fac- 
ulty, the treasurer or other officer, together 
with the superintendent of accounts. Two 
accounts are carried with each class in the 
General Ledger: First the Class 
Dues account, a controlling account of the 
loose-leaf ledger, the credit of which is de- 
rived from the Cash Receipts; and second 
the Class account derived from. the 
class dues account and the voucher register. 
The following journal entry is made: 
..... Class Dues xxx.xx 
XXX .XX 

From the foregoing I think teachers of 
bookkeeping will be able to draft their own 
forms and write the adjusting journal 
entries. 

Any further information can be obtained 
from the writer, who is glad to do all he can 
in the interest of commercial science. 

A. D. SCHULTZ, 
High School, 
Cadillac, Mich. 


SOUNDS GOOD 


Just recently I received a copy of ‘The 
Balance Sheet”’ for September. I have read 





this copy very thoroughly and I want to 
express my opinion about it. 
I am the Instructor of Elementary Ac- 


counting at the University of Arkansas. In 
looking through your magazine I have found 
some very interesting and helpful hints in 
regard to commercial work. 

I was especially interested in the account- 
ing exercises which I found in the magazine. 
These exercises are just long enough to give 
the beginning student some practice in 
journalizing, posting and taking Trial Bal- 
ances, and are not so long that he loses his 
bird’s-eye view of what he is doing and the 
object of his work. 

I hope that you will place my name on 
your mailing list and will send me this 
magazine regularly. 


HARLOW H. PEASE, 
University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


METHODS 


There are several unrelated observations 
that have occurred to me during the past few 
months in regard to Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. It is probably 
the result of getting away from my subject, 
for when one works so close to his problem, 
he does not seem to view it in its entirety 
with the same understanding that he reaches 
when he views it from a distance. I could 
not resist the temptation to write you a 
line probably because of the fact that I am 
as interested as ever in this problem of ed- 
ucation. 

In spite of the tendency of our teachers 
of education to discourage the idea, it is my 





belief that there is a definite need for a 
work on methods of teaching bookkeeping 
and accounting. 

The current literature seems to be full of 
various teachers’ ideas on the proper approach 
to bookkeeping. It seems to me that I have 
read hundreds of pages on methods of in- 
troduction and on beginning bookkeeping. 
Important as this problem is, it is only a 
small part of the whole question. In addi- 
tion, there seems to have been a clarification 
of ideas in regard to proper methods of ap- 
proaching the presentation of the subject 
and of the principle of debit and credit. 
One year’s work in this subject, like one 
year’s work in a modern language or in any 
other subject, can only be a mere founda- 
tion. If the student goes no further, it seems 
to me that he has wasted his time. 

As you probably know, we are very much 
interested in getting men for our organiza- 
tion who have a knowledge of what account- 
ing is all about and the best methods of 
obtaining results, but the men who cannot 
analyze a series of accounts and get the in- 
formation from them after they are con- 
structed, seldom make a success in our sales 
school. So much time seems to be spent 
in the class room in constructing a system 
that there is little time left for the student 
to review the results he has obtained from 
his work and to read it back, so to speak. 

I have often wondered why the average 
commercial teacher avoids the subject of 
advanced and analytical accounting. Is it 
because of his not being sufficiently prepared 
to do the work or does the average teacher 
find the problem of beginning bookkeeping 
the largest and most important problem that 
he has to meet? We have had so many 
applications from students who have com- 
pleted their bookkeeping work and who seem 
to have no ability to analyze or to vary a 
chart of accounts to fit particular conditions, 
that this question really becomes quite im- 
portant from our standpoint. 

ARTHUR L. LORING, 
Educational Department, 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





LOGICAL AND PRACTICAL 


For some time we have been looking for 
a bookkeeping system embodying the prin- 


ciples of accounting from a practical stand- 


point and logically presented to make it 
mutually interesting and comprehensible to 
both instructor and student. 

We have just solved our problem by in- 
troducing the new edition of “‘2zoth Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting.” 

Please do not fail to send “The Balance 
Sheet” regularly as we take a keen interest 
in its contents. 

C. SMITTER, 

Head, Commercial Department, 
Chicago Christian High School, 
Chicago, III. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 
EXERCISE No. 1* 


1. Show the distinction between a sight draft and a 10-day sight draft through journal- 
ae. _Is there any difference between a sight draft and a 10-day sight draft? If there is, 
what Its it! 
2. What is the entry for the freight paid on merchandise sold and the freight paid on 
merchandise purchased? 
3. A $500 note bears interest at 6% for 30 days and a bank discounts it for 15 days 
at 8%. How is the bank discount determined? Journalize the entry. 
The Prussing Vinegar Co. has refused to allow $3.25 discount, so we sent a check 
for $3.25. Journalize. 
5. What is a certified check? What is its use? 
6. What is the object of the Notes Receivable Discounted account? When is it debited 
and when is it credited? 
7-10. Record the following transactions in journal form: 
On September 14 we received from Hollingsworth & Bane a check for $69.37 and 
a note for $621.75 in full of account less 3% discount. This note is dated August 1, 
due three months after date with interest at 6% signed by Campbell Bros. & Co. It 
is accepted at its face value at maturity less interest at 8% from this date to maturity, 
The full of Hollingsworth & Bane’s bill.is $715.18. Find the 8% discount. 
Gave the City National Bank a certified check for $2537.50 in payment of our note 
dated April 12. $2500 and interest to date $37.50. 
Accepted a 20-day sight draft drawn by H. J. Bamford & Co. for $235.47. The 
draft is payable at the Merchant’s National Bank. 


Received from Anderson Bros. a check for $86.50 to apply as part payment of note 
due August 1. 


EXERCISE No. 2} 


Trial Balance, January 31 


ere El Se TE oh Ve $ 775. 


ES ESI A ee, eer 680. 
A. J. Gurney Be, AR NT SUT ry SR alg I oA 1,653. 
pe i ee ee 602. 


I ee ee ete ee be bod eae Ree he 
RM, ts alee 

3 3 OP SA Be 

Long & Crosby 321%) YT oye MAAR. BO 
ERE Bee LS ese are ee Fer 3,780. 
, Setefe arene ee es OI oF os a Sn des 
ES Sr ete es ey claw cee Mente. ua. 
nes. e275 he. yl. ” 36. . 
gE ot oe oe 2 Per ee 3,500 .00 


$8,165 .2:! $8,165.25 


585. 

$ 875.00 
425.00 
140.25 


3,225.00 











Merchandise on hand, $890.00. 
Required: j ; 
(a) Working Sheet, (b) Profit and Loss Statement, (c) Balance Sheet, (d) Closing entries. 


EXERCISE No. 3 


The following items were found in a Trial Balance taken on May 31: Cash, $3,870.14; 
Purchases, $4,857.47; Rent, $150.00; Office Supplies, $100.00; Office Equipment, $250.00; 
Notes Receivable, $637.50; Salaries, $165.00; Sales, $2,985.40; J. J. Wood, Capital (debit), 
$94.24, (credit), $5,000.00; Burns & Co. (creditor), $602.35; H. Hollis (creditor), $1,936.60; 
J. W. Colton (customer), $400.00. 

INVENTORIES 

Merchandise on hand, $2,567.70; office equipment at book value; stationery and sup- 
plies on hand, $45.50. 
Required: 


(a) Trial Balance, (b) Working Sheet, (c) Profit and Loss Statement, (d) Balance Sheet, 
(e) Closing entries. 


*This exercise was submitted for publication by R. H. Butler of the La Crosse, Wis., High School. It is 
merely a quiz which was used by Mr. Butler in an examination given his class. 

tThis and the following two exercises are taken from “Essential Exercises in Bookkeeping,” Part I. These 
were prepared by Walter E. Leidner of the High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass., and Charles F. Rittenhouse, 
Professor of Accounting in the College of Business Administration, Boston University. 
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EXERCISE No. 4 


., ,OLIVER PERRY 
Trial Balance, March 31 


Oliver Perry, Capital 
Oliver Perry, Personal 
Purchases 


Returned Sales 
Freight on Purchases 


ED BON 5's Pea ee owen e's veces 


Salaries 

Sales Expense 

General Administrative Expenses 
Accounts Payable 

Notes Payable 

Notes Receivable 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Accounts Receivable 

Interest on Notes Receivable 
Interest on Notes Payable........ 


“ee ee eee Pewee 


2,210.60 
500 .00 
1,000.00 
415.00 
3,619.18 
12.85 
3-75 
1,120.66 





$12,729.13 $12,729.13 








INVENTORIES 
Merchandise on hand, $1,574.80; furniture and fixtures valued at $400.00. 


Required: 
(a) Working Sheet. 
(b) Profit and Loss Statement. 
(c) Balance Sheet. 
(d) Closing entries. 


SOLUTION OF SEPTEMBER ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 


Numerous ‘solutions of the accounting 
problem published in the September number 
‘were received and these were referred to 
the author of the problem, Mr. J. I. Kinman, 
for review. The following letter from Mr. 
Kinman is self-explanatory: 


Out of the twenty-four solutions received, we 
found only one which had the exact net profit 
as we believe it should be. Inasmuch as 
this solution was submitted by a student, we 
believe it is well to publish it just as it came 
to us and offer our comments on it rather than 
submit a solution by us. 

Excellent solutions were submitted by H. F. 
McKenzie, Wiley’s Mountain City Business 
College, Chattanooga, Tenn., J. F. Kinsley, 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. C. 
Conn and R. P. Wood, Everett High: School, 
Everett, Wash., W. C. Forney, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., G.- W. Kopp, 
Blinn Memorial College, Brenham, Tex. 
There were some points in the solutions sub- 
mitted by these people which we considered 
exceptionally good, but as a whole I found it 
necessary to award first place to Joseph Can- 
talupi, a student at the State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 

Additional solutions were received from the 
following: Warren Whitfield, a student in the 


_ University, St. Louis, Mo.; 


Southwestern Jr. College, Keene, Tex.; E. D. 
Rector, Burton Jr. School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; C. H. Castle, Pacific Union College, 
St. Helena, Calif.; Katharine G. MacLean, 
High School, Hartford, Conn.; Wallace 
Jensen, a student in the Ellis Business Col- 
lege, Elgin, IU.; Porter Gibson, Arthur J. 
Whitt and Mrs. Josephine Rankin, students 
in the Fugazzi School of Business, Lexington, 
Ky.; B. Bradley and Chester. C. Albert, stu- 
dents in the Ransomerian Business School, 
Kansas City, Mo.; L. W. Horn, a student in 
Brown's Business College, 5858 Delmar Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.; S. C. Maller, Central High 
School, Harrisburg, Pa.; Johanna Van Senus, 
a student in the Hammond Business College, 
Hammond, Ind.; R. D. Waters, St. Louts 
Arlene Blake- 
ley, West High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Wm. Metz, Maplewood, Mo.; Emerson Circle, 
Springfield, Ohio; and John Gries, High 
School, Marion, Ohio. : 
The following solution was submitted by 
Joseph J. Cantalupi, a student in the State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. Following 
this solution appears our comments. , 
~~. J. I. KINMAN & COMPANY, 


By J. I. Kinman, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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BROWN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Balance Sheet as of April 30, 1922 


Assets 


FIXED ASSETS: 


Ford Auto, Delivery Equipment................... 
Less Reserve for Depreciation.................... 


Office Equipment. . 


Less Reserve for Depreciation...............7.... 


Repair Room Equipment. 


. $150.00 
9.38 
58.33 


Less Reserve for epeeriation.. Pella tics ete ike ate Sad 
Typewriter Ribbon Mfg. Machine Rylguen... 


Less Reserve for Depreciation. . 


atti des.................. 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank.. 
Less Cash Credit... 





a ie 


Inventories: 


a eo 


Noiseless Typewriters. . 


Second hand Typewriters. $24 EO ee ie 


Supply. . 
Total Connie ‘Bain.. 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Insurance Prepaid....... 
Inventory of Delivery Expenses. . 





$1,759.23 


Inventory of Office Expense and Stationery . . 


Total Deferred Charges. . 
Total Assets 


48 .45 


Liabilities 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts Payable. . 
Notes Payable. . 


Total Cuno Liabilities. . 


CAPITAL: 
E. A. Brown, Capital 1-1-22 
EK. A, Brows, Persomal....:.....;. 
Net Lows for period................. 


Net Worth 


Total Liabilities and Capital........... 


COMMENTS 
BALANCE SHEET 


I take the viewpoint that cash is credited 
in the cash account due to an error in record- 
ing cash payments in the cash book. Possibly 
a check which should have been entered in 
the bank column was erroneously entered in 
the cash credit column. 


However, this credit might also result from 
the fact that a debt of an amount exceeding 
$19.55 was paid with what cash was on hand 
in thé drawer with the understanding that 
the balance $19.55 would be paid as soon as 
cash was replenished. In this case cash would 

represent an accrued liability rather than 


and Capital 





1,773 .08 
$2,535.16 


setting up the unpaid expense bill as an 
accrued item, Such a viewpoint is contrary 
to law and accurate accounting principles. 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 

Trading is set up in such form because of 
the total figure in Cash Sales. It is impossible 
to definitely find the profit or loss on each 
kind of selling. 

Freight and Drayage is treated as a selling 
expense taking the viewpoint that it is freight 
out rather than freight in. 

Submitted by 
JOSEPH J. CANTALUPI, 
Student State Normal School, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 
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BROWN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Profit and Loss Statement for Four Months Ending April 30, 1922 


RETURNS ON TRADING: 
Sales Cash beaded hast 
Sales Noiseless Typewriters......................5. 
Sales Second hand Typewriters 
Rental Income _ ern 
Repair Income. . 


Total Reverse: on ‘Trading... 


DEDUCT COSTS OF TRADING: 

Inventory of Supplies, 1-1-22. aS aa teenseoe 54.80 

Inventory of Typewriters Parts, ‘pitiab. o. edd 324.55 

Inventory of Typewriters, I-1-22.. eres | 
Total Inventories. . EF: 

Purchases of Typewriter Supplies. . om Lea eme 79.10 

Purchases of Noiseless Typewriters. . EL 405.15 

Purchases of Second hand Typewriters. . oS 2a 

Purchases of Repair Parts...... 6 eee 64.00 
Total Purchases. . wither o> s5-2,0 

Repair Expenses and Supplies. 


$ 530.25 

904 . 50 

1,229.50 

277.40 

463 .98 
3,405 .63 


2,373 -25 
33-54 


4,029 .63 
Less Closing Inventories: 


Typewriter Supplies. . 
Noiseless Typewriters. . 
Second hand Typewriters. , 
Supply. . 

Total laventesies... 


3,164.13 
241.50 


Gross Profit on Trading...................... 


DEDUCT OPERATING EXPENSES: 
SELLING: 
Advertising. . 
Delivery Expenses. . 
Freight and Drayage. . 
Depreciation of Delivery Equipment. . 
Total Selling Bsiganions. 02.0.5... 


GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE: 
Heat, Light and Power. . 
Insurance. . an 
Legal Expenses. . 
Miscellaneous Expenses. . 
Office Expenses. . 
E. A. Brown, Salary... 
Office Stationery 4 and d Supplies. 
Rent. . ‘ 
Telephone. . 
Wages. . 
Depreciation ‘of Office Equipment. . ! 
Depreciation on Repair Room Equipment. 
Depreciation of Typewriter Ribbon. . 
Manufacturing Machine Equipment. . 
Total Administrative Expenses ae 
Total Operating ae Sa kapetiliceanr’ « 2,0 
Net Loss on Trading. . 
Add Interest Paid. . ebm RN «5 | LOT « 
DUE. tuk. nsedlalh. 2dT. i. 0. ae oo. 


OTHER INCOME: 
Commission Received. . 
Discount on Purchases. . 


Net Loss for period ending April : 30, "1922. vienna 
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COMMENTS BY J. 1. KINMAN, C. P. A. 


It is generally recognized that current 
assets should appear first except where a 
report is being made to stockholders of a 
large corporation. 

Deferred charges are considered by many 
accountants as a subdivision of the current 
assets. ; 

If we follow the above principles, then it 
should be considered proper to start the 
Balance Sheet with the Current Assets fol- 
lowed by Deferred Charges as a subdivision 
and the Fixed Assets last. 

It is self-evident that there has been an 
error of some kind in the Cash account. Mr. 
Cantalupi offers some very good things that 
might have caused this condition, however, 
we found upon completing our audit that 
the actual condition was that the proprietor 
had made payments out of individual funds 
and recorded them in the cash book. Ina 
theoretical problem where there is no way 
of knowing just what did happen it seems 
to me that it would be possible to treat it 
as a deduction from the bank account or 
treat it as an unlocated liability. 

It is generally considered in theory best 
to list the Notes Payable before Accounts 
Payable in the Liability section. This prin- 
ciple also applies to Notes and Accounts 
Receivable. It is generally pointed out that 


the reason for this principle is that they are 


considered more liquid or current, but my 
opinion is that this would depend upon cir- 
cumstances and the nature of the business. 


In some of the solutions, attempts were 
made to arrive at the results of each de- 
partment’s operations. However, in the 
final analysis, it would seem best not to try 
to do this in this particular case, at least 
not until an audit of the books had been 
made and questionable items adjusted. Cash 
sales, for instance, might be a mixture of 
the different classes of sales and services. 


It is also, I believe, impossible to determine 
just where the freight and drayage belongs. 
In practice where it is a mixed account it 
is generally shown in the general and ad- 
ministrative section. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion 
on E. A. Brown’s salary allowance, some 
having treated it as an expense to the busi- 
ness while others did not. Many arguments 
are advanced for both principles, however, 
we have followed the theory as outlined in 
Accounting Theory and Practice, Volume 1 
by Kester in arriving at what we consider 
the correct net profit. 


Iwas well pleased with the type of solu- 
tions that were submitted by students. I 
think this speaks well for their instructors 
even if they were not in a position to work 
them correctly themselves. Nearly every 
one failed to arrive at the depreciation and 
unexpired insurance. I believe a drill on 
the number of months in the year would be 
apropos. 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEM* 


The White Motor Corporation has a 
capital of $250,000.00. They set aside a 
percentage of earnings as a bonus for their 
employees. The profit for the year amounts 
to $75,000.00. The income tax of 124% 
is to be figured after deducting the bonus, 
The bonus amounts to 10% of the earnings 
after deducting the income tax and a 15% 
dividend. 


Compute the amount of the dividend, 
bonus and income tax. 








“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education. 

“The Balance Sheet”’ will be sent to com- 
mercial teachers and school officials, who are 
interested in commercial education, without 
charge, upon request. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 10 
cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
All orders for additional copies should be 


_ placed by the teacher and should reach us 
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not later than the Ist of the month, as it 
goes to press on the 15th. 

We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader fails to re- 
ceive his copy of ““The Balance Sheet”’ for 
any month, he should notify this office during 
that month, otherwise we may not be able 
to supply a duplicate copy. Back numbers 
of the following issues are still available, and 
copies will be mailed upon request: 


April-May 
September 


We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 

e Balance Sheet, c/o South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*This problem is taken from Unit Thirty-two of 
the Teachers’ Course in Accounting. See announce- 
ment of this course on inside front cover of this issue 
of ‘‘The Balance Sheet.” 
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CURRENT NEWS 
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a esses eles es es esl sles es estes estes est est estestestestesteseatentestest a) 


Margaret A. Cum- 
miskey is now teach- 
ing commercial sub- 
jects in the High 
School at Owosso, 
Mich. She is a grad- 
uate of Cleary College 
and of the Michigan 
State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Last 

year she was connected with the High School 
at Galion, Ohio. 

Walter A Pike, instructor of commercial 
subjects in the High School at Gilbert, Minn., 
writes that it was decided at the last meetin 
of the Northeastern Minnesota Teachers 
Association to hold a state shorthand and 
typewriting speed contest next spring. The 
first contest is to be held at St. Cloud. No 
doubt there will be considerable interest man- 
ifested in this contest and teachers desiring 
further information in regard to it should 
write Mr. Pike. 

D. W. McCracken 
is teaching commercial 
subjects this year in 
the Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla. 


During the past year 
he taught in Buena 
Vista College, Storm 


Lake, Ia. He is a 

graduate of the High- 

land Park College, 
Chicago, Ill., with a B. Di. degree. 

The High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association of New Jersey held its 
annual meeting at New Brunswick on October 
28. At the morning session the principal 
address was delivered by Walter S. Morgan, 
C. P. A., on the subject of ‘‘The Business 
of Business Education.”’ At the afternoon 
meeting addresses were delivered by Louis A. 
Rice, Cranford, N. J., Mrs. Addie M. L. 
Cummins, Dover, N. J., Earl Tharp, Newark, 
N. J., and Howard van Deusen, Plainfield, 
N. J. At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Louis A. Rice, Cranford, N. J.; 
Vice-President, Myrtle Smith, Mt. Holly, 
N. J.; Secretary, Howard van Deusen, Plain- 
field, N. J.; Treasurer, G. G. Gudmundson, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Esther C. Hoffman 
is a new shorthand 
teacher in Potts Short- 
hand College, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. She 
is a graduate of the 
Muncy, Pa., High 
School and of the 
Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Margaret L. Lal- 
lier has recently ac- 
cepted a position as 
teacher of shorthand 
in the Egan School 
of Business, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Last year 
she was connected with 
the High School at 
St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 
Miss Lallier is a graduate of the Plattsbur, 
State Normal School, Plattsburgh, N. y: 
The Minnesota Education Association 
held its 59th annual convention at St. Paul, 
October 25-28. The Commercial Teachers’ 
Section met in the Central High School on 
the 27th. The speakers at this meeting in- 
cluded C. E. Hostetler of the United States 
Veteran’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., C. M. 
Yoder of the State Normal School at White- 
water, George W. Dowrie, University of 
Minnesota, and W. F. Oswald. 
A. L. Due has re- 
cently accepted a posi- 
tion as Principal of the 
Commercial Depart- 
ment in the Enid Busi- 
ness College, Enid, 
Okla. During the past 
year he taught com- 
mercial subjects in the 
El Paso Business Col- 
lege, El Paso, Texas. 


The Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Des Moines, No- 
vember 2, 3 and 4. The Commercial Teachers 
Section met in the City Library Auditorium, 
Thursday afternoon. W. Studebaker, 
Supt. of Des Moines Schools, addressed the 
the meeting on “Importance of Business 
Courses in the Modern High School.” E. 
W. Hills, College of Commerce, University 
of Iowa, spoke on the “Correlation Between 
Secondary School Courses and Colleges of 
Commerce.” Frederick McAbrey of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., gave an 
interesting 30-minute demonstration of the 
modern use of the telephone. His subject 
was “What Happens When You Lift the 
Telephone Receiver.” Robert Richardson 
of Storm Lake was elected President and 
Paul Sterner of East Des Moines Secretary 
for 1923. 


Graydon C. Wage- 
ner, a recent graduate 
of the Whitewater 
State Normal School, 
is now in charge of 
the Commercial De- 
partment in the High 
School at Blue Earth, 
Minnesota. 
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John G. Quarters, 
who has had charge 
of the Commercial De- 
partment in the High 
School at Lake Mills, 
Wis., for the past two 
years, has_ recently 
been elected to take 
charge of the Com- 

mercial Department in 
the High School at Kankakee, Ill. Mr. 
Quarters is a graduate of the Baraga Com- 
mercial School, Marquette, Mich., and of 


the Kalamazoo, Mich., State Normal College. 


Nellie M. McAuley is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in the Manitowoc 
Business College, Manitowoc, Wis. She 
taught commercial subjects last year in the 
High School at Fall City, Nebr. 


Louis Beck is a 
new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, 
Wash. Last year he 
was in charge of the 
Commercial Depart- 
ment in the High 
School at St. Maries, 
Idaho. 


The Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion held its annual meeting at Providence, 
R. I. The Commercial Section met on Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 26, in the Commercial 
High School, Miss Ethel E. McCombe of 
the Woonsocket High School presiding. The 
principal address was given by Mr. Harold 
W. Miller, Employment Manager of the 
Jordon-Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. His sub- 
ject was the “Selection and Training of 
Office Employees.” 

Our representative at the convention met 
L. H. Campbell, Principal of the English 
High School, Providence, and learned from 
him that Providence is constructing a new 
Commercial High School building and that 


when completed it will be one of the finest. 


high school buildings in New England. The 
fact that Commercial High Schools are 
springing up here and there throughout the 
country is evidence of the growing popularity 
of the commercial course in the high school 
curriculum. 


Emma _ Anderson 
is teaching commercial 
subjects this year in 
the High School at 
Cloquet, Minn. For 
the past two years she 
was connected with 
the High School at 
Sandstone, Minn. She 

; : is a graduate of the 
Twin City Business University, St. Paul, 
Minn., and of the Winona State Teachers 
College. 


Rose Ehrlich, for 

the past three years a 

commercial teacher in 

the High School at 

Lanesboro, Minn., is 

now teaching commer- 

cial subjects in the 

High School at Cres- 

ton, Iowa. Miss Ehr- 

lich received her busi- 

ness training in the La Crosse State Normal 

School, La Crosse, Wis., Wisconsin Business 
niversity, La Crosse, Wis., and the Gregg 

School, Chicago, IIl. 


Arthur Stratton, a graduate of Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Mich., is a new 
teacher of commercial subjects in the South 
Bend Business College, South Bend, Indiana. 


Harvey Hill has re- 
cently accepted a po- 
sition as teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the North High 
School, Des Moines, 
Ia. During the past 
year he was connected 
with the Metropolitan 
Business College, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


Henry Maldaner, who taught in the 
High School at Xenia, Ohio, last year, is 
a new commercial teacher in the High School 
at Marshalltown, Iowa. He is a graduate of 
the Whitewater State Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 


L. P. Bettinger, formerly with the 
Georgia-Alabama Business College, Atlanta, 
Ga., has recently accepted a position as 
manager of the Danville Commercial College, 
Danville, Va. The Danville Commercial 
College has just recently been organized by 
J. Walter Brown, who is president of this 
school and also of the Virginia Commercial 
and Shorthand College at Lynchburg, Va. 


G. C. Bruce has recently accepted a 
position to take charge of the Commercial 
Department in Massey’s Business College, 
Jacksonville, Fla. He is a graduate of the 
Chillicothe, Mo., Business College and of the 
Warrensburg, Mo., State Normal School. 


Helen Fern Haynes 
is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the Senior High School 
at Pittsburg, Kans. 
Miss Haynes taught 
last year in the Com- 
munity High School 
at Havana, Ill. She 
secured her business 
training at Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
and is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, with an A. B. degree. 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 7.) 
obtained a new set of rules for debiting and 
crediting accounts. These rules, however, 
were based on the original rules of single 
entry bookkeeping. Only the reading was 
slightly different, for they now read: 

1. Debit a personal account for the 
amount the person received from the firm 
on account, and as an offset to this debit, 
credit an impersonal account (of the item 
involved) for the amount given away by the 
business to the person thus debited. 

2. Credit a personal account for the 
amount given by the person to the business, 
and as an offset to this credit, debit an im- 
personal account (of the item involved) for 
the amount received by the business from 
the person thus credited. 

3. In cash transactions substitute Cash 
for the name of the person dealt with. 

4. In nominal accounts debit an expense 
or loss and credit a gain or income. 

Under this system of bookkeeping, which 
may be called incomplete double entry, there 
was no uniformity in recording impersonal 
accounts. Of course, the rules of debit and 
credit gave the bookkeeper the principle of 
handling impersonal items if he wished to 
record them on the books, but there was no 
absolute need of carefully recording imper- 
sonal accounts. There were, however, many 


advantages in making these rules general and 


uniform. For not only was each account on 
the ledger balanced, but every business 
transaction was also shown in balance. In 
addition, if these records be kept uniform in 
double entry, the whole ledger would also be 
in balance; that is, the sum of all the debit 
accounts would equal the sum of all the 
credit accounts. Hence these rules were 
adopted for a system of bookkeeping. In 
order, however, to make these records thor- 
oughly uniform, it was thought best to 
change the Day Book into a journal form in 
double entry system. The journal adopted 
the balance principle from the ledger by 
having two columns, one a debit and the 
other a credit. Instead of having to write 
the word debit or credit after every entry as 
the Day Book required, the column in which 
the amount was placed indicated whether 
the item to which the amount belonged was 
a debit or a credit. 

Thus a new system of bookKeeping with 
far extended rules of debit and credit was 
put into practice by bookkeepers. The 
journal took over the function of the Day 
Book and some principles from the ledger. 
Accounts were opened with all the important 
items, not only with personal and impersonal, 
but also with real and nominal items. The 
main advantages of this system, however, 
was that it applied the principle of balance 
to every record in the business. 

We can now clearly see why cash should be 
debited when received into the business. If 
it is paid on account by a customer, cash is 


debited as an offset or counterbalance to the 
credit to the customer. If cash is paid for 
merchandise, we debit cash as a substitute 
for a debit to a person if he bought on ac- 
count. 


From this illustration it will appear evi- 
dent how the changes in business methods 
forced the extension of some of the terms 
beyond their original import and _ conse- 
quently brought about an apparent obscuring 
of the rules. The same holds true for some of 
the other so-called ‘‘obscure’’ rules of book- 
keeping. The only way in which we can 
arrive at their underlying reason and expla- 
nation is by following their historical growth 
and by noting their changed meaning in the 
process of time. 


In other words, bookkeeping should be 
taught as a science and presented from the 
scientific standpoint with reasons and expla- 
nations for the rules. In order to be able to 
explain the reasons underlying these rules, 
the teacher must follow carefully the histor- 
ical development of his subject from its 
early beginnings, showing when, how and 
why the various improvements and modifi- 
cations were made and the various rules 
applied. As the student learns not only the 
rules but also their basic reasons, there is 
less and less need of routine memorizing and 
heavy assignments of practice work. As in 
the study of every science, the students are 
thus given practice and theory in reasonable 
proportion. They themselves become inter- 
ested and keenly responsive, and feel all 
along the way that they have the subject 
well in hand—a condition quite the reverse 
of the blind groping which has too long been 
the prevailing attitude of students of book- 
keeping under the usual methods of teaching 
the subject. 








THE KINAESTHETIC METHOD OF 
LEARNING TYPING 


(Continued from page 10) 


Special Tests. These make a more thorough 
analysis of the typing performance by se- 
gregating, and measuring capacity in, the 
various elements of technique and control. 
These tests are taken by a whole class at the 
same time, and the defects in the work of 
the individual pupil are found by comparing 
his part-scores with the corresponding median 
scores of his class. The pupil then directs 
his attention more fully to these elements 
while he follows his customary daily routine 
practice. 

Accurate records of both factors in typing 
skill are made daily, and practice curves 
posted, so that definite knowledge of progress 
is constantly available. 
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WHAT BUSINESS DEMANDS OF O 
SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 12.) 


“Why, I made those suggestions to my 


employer and he was perfectly delighted. 
He raised my salary $25.00 a month.” 

That illustrates that there is an opportu- 
nity for ingenuity and originality, no matter 
how uninteresting and devoid of possibilities 
the work may seem and no matter what the 
job may be. Try to convey the thought to 
your students that employers are on the 
lookout for people who can use their brains. 

My subject is “What does Business De- 
mand of our Schools?” I think that you 
should some day have a talk at one of your 
conferences on ‘What should -our Schools 
Demand of Business?’ I know that in some 
commercial departments of Louisville schools, 
the Y. M. C. A. Schools particularly, they 
are making certain demands of business men. 
I believe that there lies one of your biggest 
opportunities. What should our schools 
expect of business? I think that every com- 
mercial department, before the work is 
started for the ensuing year, should have a 
pre-season conference. Invite to that con- 
ference several of the leading business men 
of the city. Ask them to make suggestions 
as to the best things to be taught the student. 
Find out from them wherein the students are 
deficient and what they suggest should be 
included in the course to be given those 
students. In other words, get practical sug- 
gestions from the men who are employing 
your graduates. You will find that any busi- 
ness man will be glad to come in and help 
you plan your course. He will be more than 
delighted to cooperate with you. Further 
than that, when your class is actually in 
operation, once a week at least, have one of 
your prominent business men come to ad- 
dress your students. Have him address 
them on some subject such as “Office Ethics.” 
Let him suggest what they should study. 
You know from your own experience in 
teaching that a person who comes in from 
the outside and tells your students some- 
thing is given much greater attention than is 
given you. You are meeting them daily 
there, but the outside person gives them a 
new point of contact and speaks with more 
authority than the teacher. 

Keep a record of your graduates. Find 
out into what offices those graduates go. 
Once a year send to the heads of these offices 
a questionnaire, asking in what respects 
your students have proved deficient. Ask 
for suggestions or criticisms, whether proper 
training has apparently been given, and, if 
not, along what lines that training should be 
augmented. In that way you will get the 
active support and cooperation of the business 
man. ‘You will find that he is interested in 
the graduates of your school and he will give 
you some very valuable suggestions. 

Finally, I think I can say that business 
demands of your schools the opportunity to 
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cooperate with you in teaching your pupils, 
the opportunity to join hands with you and 
to get a little closer together on the common 
ground that we do meet upon, and that is 
the graduate of your school. We ought to 
have just as much opportunity to say what 
the training should be as the teacher, and if 
you will ask us we shall be more than glad 
to cooperate. 








INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 


The Course in Income Tax Pro- 
cedure, which was offered to com- 
mercial teachers last year, proved 
so popular that it has been de- 
cided to offer the course again 
this year. 

The course has been entirely 
revised. It consists of a series of 
four graded units constituting an 
interpretation of the Revenue Act. 
The first unit is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of gross income for indi- 
viduals; the second unit to a dis- 
cussion of allowable deductions, 
exemptions and credits; the third 
unit to a discussion of the act 
in its application to corporations; 
and the fourth unit to a discus- 
sion of administrative provisions 
and to a study of the required 
procedure in the preparing and 
filing of returns. 

Every teacher should know how 
to make up returns for individ- 
uals and corporations. Many 
teachers will want to devote some 
time to giving instruction on In- 
come Tax Procedure to classes in 
Bookkeeping, Accounting and 
Commercial Law. One hundred 
teachers subscribed for the course 
during the month of December, 
1921. In view of the fact that we 
will be able to accept only a limited 
number of subscriptions this year, 
it is anticipated that we may not 
be able to accept any applications 
after January 1. 

This is another service plan of 
the company. The course is of- 
fered at cost of material and 
service. 


Income Tax Dept. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUB. CO. 
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PROGRAM FOR JOINT MEETING 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


AND 
MIDDLE WEST VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Detroit, November 30 to December 2 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30—9:30-12 


BUSINESS TRAINING IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Chairman, C. W. Blanchard, Head Com- 
mercial Dept., Northern High School, Detroit. 

1. Commercial Education in the Junior 
High School Period—Grades 7-8-9. 

A. The distinction between the ‘Voca- 
tional Skills’ and ‘‘Practical Arts” in junior 
business training—John C. Springham, 
Head Commercial Department, High 
School, Pontiac, Mich- 


3. The “Job Sheet’”’ method of instruction 
as applied in continuation school commercial 
teaching—F. A. Wilkes, Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 1—9:30-12 
BUSINESS TRAINING IN THE 
EVENING SCHOOLS 
-Chairman, Irving R. Garbutt, Supervisor 

Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1. Vocationalizing evening school business 
training—E. W. Barn- 





igan. 

B. Skills that are re- 
quired in a_ sufficiently 
wide range of junior office 
positions to justify their 
development in all junior 
high school commercial 
pupils—(Speaker to be 
selected). 

2. Commercial Educa- 
tion in the Senior High 
School Period—Grades 
10-II-I2. 


Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: 


conferences with 
in your paper. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


South-Western Fubl whing Co., 


The National Sooiety for Vocational Béucation and the 
Middle West Vocational association will hold « joint 
meeting at Detroit, Sovenber 30 to December 2. 


There will be four half-day commercial section meet~ 
ings. I am aan oe a copy of the progrem for 
the request th: 


hart, Chief Commer- 
cial Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. Shorthand in the 
evening school—(Speak- 
er to be selected). 

3. Classification of even- 
ing school commercial 
pupils as to age, general 
education, experience, 
ability, and vocational 
needs — J. Clarence 


Cammnmpoa, MassaCWUSETTS 
Oatobver 25, 1922. 


these 
at you give it publicity 


A. How may greater 
social-economic values be 
obtained from the voca- 
tional skill, practical arts, 
and general business sub- 


ur. Irvi R. Garbutt, Director of: Commrcial Edwation, 
Cinciassti, ie Chairman of the Commercial Section of the 
Uiddle West association. I am Vice-President and menber 
of the Executive Committee for the National Society. 


Mr. William Beohrach of Chicago is President of the uid- 
dle west association. 


The meetings will be held in the Case Technical High 
School. 


Howell, Principal Even- 
ing High School of 
Commerce, Detroit. 

4. Meeting new voca- 
tional business training 


jects in the high school 
commercial curriculum— 





AG iz chee 


Anbcoiate Professor of Rducstion, 


needs in the evening 
school—E. E. Spanabel, 








Leverett S. Lyon, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The one-year intensive vocational busi- 
ness curriculum for the 12th year—open 
to graduates, seniors, juniors who have no 
hope of remaining for the senior year, and 
adults not now in school who are capable 
of doing the work regardless of previous 
education—J. L. Holtsclaw, Supervising 
Principal in charge of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30—2-4:30 


BUSINESS TRAINING IN THE 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Chairman, Clay D. Slinker, Director Com- 
mercial Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

1. Essential Facts Regarding Continuation 
School Commercial Pupils—H. M. Winkel, 
Central Continuation School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

2. The development of commercial skills 
* required in junior office and store positions in 
the continuation schools — Bertha Le 
Fraugh, Continuation School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Principal Fifth Ave. 
Evening High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 — 2-4:30 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR RETAIL 
EMPLOYMENTS 


Irving R. Garbutt, Supervisor 


Chairman, 
Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1. Instructional content of retail selling 


courses—Lucinda W. Prince, Director 
Prince School (Graduate Dept., Simmons 
College,) Boston, Mass. 

2. The importance of training in increas- 
ing sales volume—Norris A. Brisco, Direct- 
or New York University School Of Re- 
tailing, New York City. 

3. Problems of store training—Ruth Fish- 
er, Educational Director, J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

4. What Ohio has done in promoting retail 
selling education—A report of real progress— 
E. L. Heusch, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio. 

5. The importance of store experience on 
school time as a part of retail selling education 
—Tilla McCarten, Longwood High School 
of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


**20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ was first published 
in 1904. ‘‘McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ was first pub- 
lished in 1920. Today these two bookkeeping systems are used more 
extensively than all other bookkeeping systems combined. Statistics 
are being compiled which will show the extent of the use of all the 
leading bookkeeping systems in all the schools of the United States 
The following statistics, showing the various bookkeeping systems 


in use in the high schools of thirty-one states, were completed in 
time for publication in this issue: 





20TH CENTURY ALL 
OR 


OTHER 
McKINSEY SYSTEMS 





20 
USER Se ences tks ee 177 
Colorado 60 
Connecticut 20 
EET ee en ir eae 
ee ee 


Indiana 
SE TT ee re eee 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 
EN ED BR en ee ee 
REEL Te Ae na ene ae 
SE ee re ee 
New Jersey 


ee 
AE a et tpg eh elgg lt ane rae 
I io ts ss ah kebe % so ves 
Rhode Island 

Re er ee 


77 
NE si SG iy DNL aah tire ss 133 





a ee ees eee ee ee 2023 1287 

















In the above statistics are included all high schools in the states named 
which offer a regular commercial course including bookkeeping and account- 
ing. These statistics reveal the extent of the present use of ‘‘2oth Century 
and McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting.” An examination and com- 
parison of texts will further reveal the reason for the popularity of these sys-— 
tems among progressive bookkeeping teachers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 


of ““The Balance Sheet,”’ 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted in good progressive business 
college by a thoroughly efficient and experienced 
lady teacher of commercial subjects in the 
South, with a view to purchasing an interest if 
congenial to both parties after a few months 
work to become acquainted. Address, S. L. 


Man ef fifteen years’ experience as proprietor, 
manager and teacher in commercial school work 
desires position beginning January 1, 1923. 
Good penman and all around school man. Ad- 
dress, C. P. 


Young widow twenty-five years of age wants 

sition in a business school as teacher of Gregg 
horthand and Touch Typewriting. Four 
years’ experience. Good reference. Prefer po- 
sttion in South or East. Address, F. E. 


A high grade commercial and penmanship 
teacher with twenty years’ experience wants 
position near Pacific Coast. Can furnish best 
of references. Address, C. 


Experienced business college manager and 
commercial teacher open for immediate engage- 
ment. Can teach anything commercial, but 
specialized in 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gr 
Shorthand and Penmanship. Prefer West 
the Mississippi. Normal Graduate with life 
certificate. Address, Immediate. 


Position wanted, by man with twenty years 
experience, as head of some department in busi- 
ness college, high school or small college; or 
teacher of accounting, economics .or kindred 
subjects. Age 45, member Episcopal Church. 
At present in the Public Accounting business 
having been out of the teaching work for a little 
more than a year. B. S. and M. A. degrees. 
Address, T. A. 


Young woman, 24 years of age, graduate of 
the Bowling Green University, Jackson Univer- 
sity of Commerce and holding a life certificate 
and B. S. S. degree, desires a position with a 
high grade business college, girls’ school or high 
school. Prefer Middle West. Address, M. A. C. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


PARTNER WANTED—Either man or woman 
under 40 with ability and personality, who can 
assist in teaching in commercial college and call 
upon prospects. $1200 required. territory, 
with opportunity to join an educational enter- 

to be of national importance. Address, 


ae oration operating chain of schools in Mid- 


est desires services of experienced sales 
Manager with knowledge of business college 
work. Good salary and commission contract to 
tight man. Address, S. C. C. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Will sell part interest in one of the best businese 
colleges in the best city in Illinois to a ““Top- 
notcher.”’ School is fully equipped, Gass 
rapidly, and enjoys unusual reputation. Income 
last year about $20,000. Can be made one of the 
largest schools in the State. Owner has been in 
the school business in this city for more than 
30 years and has an extensive acquaintance. 
School is accredited by the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. Address, 
Business. 


Old established business college on Puget 
Sound, well and favorably known throw ut. 
the Northwest. Must sell on account of advanc- 
ing age. Will sell very reasonable to right party. 
Main object is to place school in good hands as 
it is my life work. Will give co anytime 
after Jan. 1, 1923. Address, Northwest. 


Well established Western school, inventery 
$5,000, for sale on terms to reliable school maz. 
Address, H. D. 


Established school with fine reputation and 
record. No competition. Large feld and fine 
territory. Ideal quarters, low rent and running 
expenses. Fully equip - Owner has other 
interests that require his time and attention. 
This school will be sold at a sacrifice if dea can 
be made by December 15. Address, P. W. 


An old established, high grade business 
located in a large manufacturing city of 80, 
in the Middle West, large territory to draw from, 
little competition. Failing health only reasor 
for selling. Splendid opportunity for good 
school man. Unless you have a few thousand 
dollars to pay down and mean business, don't 
answer this advertisement. Address, R. T. 


A good, growing business school in a city of 
four hundred thousand must be sold at a sac- 
e- An opportunity for some one. Address, 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy a deed business echest te Otto 
large enough for manager and two teachers. 
ee ee Address 


Wanted to purchase, a successful commer- 
cial school ma va medium ae ot eee 
ty. 





COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A ftlexible 

system based on sound principles and modern practice. Arranged in four 

ivisions, each division being complete in itself. A text which allows 

the teacher to use his own initiative with regard to methods in teaching. 

— to any length course’ desired. Practice sets with or without 
vouchers. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. A knowledge of bank account- 
ing on the part of each individual in the community is of mutual advantage 
to the bank and the community. The purpose of this text and practice 
set is to provide a knowledge of bank accounting. The practice set which 
accompanies the text, contains a reproduction of the transactions which 
are preformed by the bank, and correlates the discussion of the principles 
in the text and their practical application. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING*AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. 
Two series. Series A in two volumes. Series B in three volumes. All 
transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books are provided in which 
to record the transactions. The use of vouchers is optional. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study edition—3o0 
lessons. Planned for use as basic texts on accountancy with students 
who have completed a bookkeeping course and are familiar with the 
fundamental principles of bookkeeping. 


HOLMES PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by Arthur H. Holmes. 
Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating to The Trend 
of Business, Getting into Business, The Self-Developemnt of Personality, 
Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Copyright 1922. Prac- 
tical and interesting with nonessentials eliminated. Interesting approach 
to the various topics. Drill on the fundamentals is emphasized. Numerous 
problems for oral drill throughout the text. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A new revised edition just printed. A 
feature of the new text is the questions for class discussion and case prob- 
lems which appear at the end of each chapter. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A ‘text designed for a short course in 
Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough treatise on essentials, 
omitting technicalities. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. Cloth bound 
153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific basis aided by finger 
gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation and “rough draft” are special 
subjects treated in this text. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified accord- 
ing to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and definition 
shown. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF PENMANSHIP by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. The 
author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book a history of 
the development and progress of hand writing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 WEST THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











